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REVIEW. 


THE TOKEN, FOR 1829. 
To be comeluded next week. | 
The plate—Sarunpay Arrernoon—is a bad | 
affalm A part of the work is very~ well; but the ! 
picture is bad, the drawing wretched, and the ex- | 
pression detestable. Mr. Fisher, I take it, has |, 
rather too many irons in the fire. It is not for him )) 
to do every thing—and any thing well. Only study | 
it as the book lies open before you; did you ever || 
see such a set of little wooden rascals? Twig that |; 
one there, with what I should take to be a twin sis- 
ter in her hand—if the size did not appear to indi- 
cate a doll. In a word—if the engraver has done || 
justice to the painter, the painter deserves to have | 
his own portrait—painted by himself, and engraved | 
by the same engraver—go down to posterity. 
The third plate—4 Cupid bursting the Shell, | 
steadying himself with one hand, as he gazes on 
the beauty of a young female who has just picked 
him up, nest, egg, and all, is one of the prettiest | 
things you ever saw. It is engraved too with a | 
masterly touch—by a native, about twenty-three or | 
twenty-four, whose name is Cheney. Yet even || 
here, the border of flowers, and the rest of the out- 
er-work, instead of being an advantage, are a disad- | 
vantage to the pitture; and would be so, if they || 
were ever so well done. Why is the top so heavy? |, 
A wreath, to look well, should taper off, either from || 
the middle, or from the very ends where the tie is 
made, to the terminating points. And why are the 
doves at the top? They are too heavy—a wreath 
js not a tree—-and they would be much better and | 
more safely placed at the bottom,—which bottom, | 
by the way, with its harp and book, is dreadfully |, 
awry. There was no need of this. To avoid the 
appearance of regularity, you have only to make | 
your regularity irregular: to avoid stiffness, you | 
have only to let your stiffness undulate in such a | 
way that while no two parts will correspond with |, 
each other, as a whole, the eye perceives no want | 
of equilibrium. If this wreath were carved in | 
wood—a capital way of trying its proportion, by || 
the by—it would tip over; it would neither stand |, 
up nor lie still in its present shape. 
The Gift is a very good engraving, though rath- | 
er stiff and sharp—the black hair on the forehead | 
of the girl has no shadow to relieve it. The lining 
of the fleshy part of the arm is admirable, and so is || 
the further part of the background. But the en- |} 
graver, Mr. Ellis, of Philadelphia—about twenty- 
four—could not have chosen a more difficult subject 
than one of Chalon’s water-coloured portraits. They 
are all made up of catching lights and coloured 
shadows; of extraordinary worth, to be sure, as |, 
works of art; though neither true to nature nor |, 


} 
| 














agreeable. 

The poetry to this engraving, I take to be by 
the editor; and though very pretty, and rather | 
Ophelia-ish, (not O-feel-ye ?-ish) has nothing to do | 

| 


| 





with the story told by the face of the flower-girl. 
It is a portrait, and nothing but a portrait; and the || 
idea of putting such poetry into the mouth of such | | 





| veloped ; to call a boy John Locke, before he is old || 


_in producing one sort of character, he most probably || 


| ness where we see her. And so with this lady by | 
| Chalon—the Gift, indeed !—it is the portrait of a| 


| who ran away with a dancing-master, while the | 





a woman—a decidedly French woman, whose flow- || Wuart 1s THat, Motnen ?—by the Rev. G. W 


ers might be had any where—of any sort—for the | Doane—is really a good poem; but why carry the’ 


asking, is only to be matched for absurdity, by the l reader over sea? .Why deseribe to the children 
titles that, are given away every day in the week | of Almerica that which the author never saw—that 
to ideal faces or fancy sketches, that are named be- || which they never saw—a swan or a sky lark ? 

fore they are finished. Go to the English Souvenir Nothing was ever more beautiful, or more beau- 
for 1826 or ’7, and look at a picture there which is || tifully said, however, than this, of the lark— 

called The Forsaken—wherefore, it would be no || 
easy matter to say; aud read the lines that were 
made for it by miss L. E. L. Are they not, and is || 
not the title enough to make you yaw-haw outright? || Nothing ever more unworthy of such an idea, or 
This comes of christening pictures before-hand—at |, Such language, than what follows— 
hap-hazard—without considering how they would “ 
appear to you, if you were called upon to give them To warble it out in his Maker’s ear.” 

a name without hearing that they bad one already. || Would the author deny this?—Let him just make 
It is a foolish practice enough to give children their || a picture of the passage—a Sky Lark warbling in 
names before the very features of the face are de- || the ear of the Great God of heaven and earth. 

A Connecticut Curistmas Eve—By Joseph 
enough to show the shadow of an idea; or Hanni- || H. Nichols. Very sensible poetry, if “ poetry that 


‘* From his grassy nest, 
He is up and away, with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart.’ 








To yon pure, bright sphere, 


|, bal, or Byron, or Sydney Smith, or Chatham, be- } may be called which poetry is none.” Some of the 


fore it is decided whether he is to fight or run away || ideas are excellent however, and generally there js 


|if he should cross the path of a bull frog ; be- || something of truth in it. Some parts are strangely 





fore it is known whether he will care most for po- || out of keeping.—T'he cottage; we have no cottagess— 


etry or gingerbread, or salt fish, all his life through; | And the /festal-bowl—we have no festal-bowls to 


‘. * b | 
and before it is decided whether he can or cannot || guaffona Christmas Eve. No—but we drink hard 


' . . . | . 
open his mouth at all, without stammering. Yet | cider out of an earthen mug ; or flip that sizzles when 


foolish as that pratice is—and evil as it is—for if|| you touch it. Give us the truth and the whole truth, 
the name should be very inapplicable, what is it but | hereafter, my good friend. You are able to do so. 
a nick-name, and the worst of all’ possible nick- || Tire Warterrari—by H. Pickering. Why do 


names, for the rest of the child’s life?—and even || people who do not understand the simplest law of 


| where it happens to appear appropriate, in some || their own language, nor perhaps the pronunciation 
, degree, is there not a deal of mischief to be appre- || of one of the commonest words in their daily 


hended from having every step of his way, every H speech, presume to write poetry 2 and why do the 
effort of his young mind watched over and carped i editor and publisher of a work, which is to be ap- 
at because he may happen to bear a name that calls || pealed to heyeafter, as one of the precious things of 
attention to every thing he says or does ?—Yet fool- || the age, presume to put forth poetry made by such 


ish and evil as the fashion is, of giving great names | cattle? Here we have a hundred lines—more or 





| to little babies, it isnot half so foolish as that other |! less—about a cascade, which the author has contri- 


practice which prevails now, of christening pictures l ved to accent every time he uses the word on the 
before they are born; yea before they are concieved. i wrong syllable— 
Think how much easier it would be to name a pic- | 


: F 2 : ‘* Beautiful cascade ! Nature piled ;”’ 
ture after it was painted, when if the artist had failed || 


‘* Beautiful cascade ! Time perhaps,”’ 
** Beautiful cascade ! Ot times’’— 


would have produced another quite as good, or per- |, which hundred lines are ended in the following 
haps better. Think of going to an artist, and or- || style— 
dering a picture of this or that story in a book—or | 


bef : ‘** Some eye may watch thy water’s play, 
a female “ meditating on the prospects of Amer- i} ** Some tn Som ee preaeae hd 9 : 


ica.” (1)}—And yet such things are done every day, | ** As beautiful as once thou wert (for wast.) 


and nobody laughs at them. That picture of The Tue Brivat—By Grenville Mellen. A part of 
Forsaken, by Newton, is the picture of a plump, | this—a large part—is indeed poetry—pure poetry : 
good-natured girl, corn-fed, who has no sort of busi- “Th . , ld 

‘ The whole wor 
Contains for her no glory now, like that 


Which centres in her full and thrilling heart. 
French flower-girl; just as the other was an at- || Her eye roves not, is fixed not, but a deep 


| tempted portrait by Newton, who is eternally ‘re- | nd lovely hase 00 though she wore OP'vision 


7 : || Has gathered o’er its dark transparency ; 
peating the same subjects, the same face, the same i Her sight is on the future—clouds and dreams— 


bosom, and the same feet cressed under the table, 1 Her head is bent, and o’er her varying cheek 


from a lady he was once fearfully enamoured of, || The beautiful shame flits by, as hurrying thoughts 
2 *|| Press out the blood from the o’erteeming citadel. 

. : , || Roses and buds are struggling through her hair.” 

painter was pouring out the lights and shadows of 

his very soul, upon little pieces of canvass or wood, || 

six inches by eight. 


| 
Here I have altered three words. for the better— 


| that in the beginning of the second “ine to which; 
| for I dislike our that—that—that, although as every 
body may see by looking at the dictionary, that five 
thats may be used grammatically in succession—e. g. 





(1) This did occur. I have the story from Humphreys. It was order- 


ed for a bank-bill by a mau of the western country. | 
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-—“T say that that that, that that man used ; and I 
have altered on to o’er in two places. 


N. B. I hope that Mellen will substitute some | 


other word for iron hereafter. Iron years—iron na- | 
ture—both very good words in their way: but very | 
hard stuff to make a poem of. | 

* Tue Sister’s Deata—Louisa P. Hickman. Well 
enough, though nothing remarkable—save that, as | 
true as you’re alive there is not one really poetical | 
idea in the whole forty-five lines. 


Tue Grave or THe Ocean Warrior. By V. 
. 7 . | 
V. Ellis. The two first lines are: worth five hun- 
dred times as much as all the rest. 


** Lit by the setting sun’s red beams, 
Proud rolls the emerald deep.”’ 


All the rest very newspaperish poetry: the Ocean- | 
warrior is compared to“ the faint buds which Spring | 
gives birth’’—1to is left out, and it is said moreover | 
that “in Beauty’s mould his form was cast.” Now, 
according to my idea, women are beautiful—girls, 
lovely—men, handsome. To talk of a beautiful 
man, appears to me to be like talking of a lovely 
man—or a great girl. 

Tue Seaman’s Winow—Engraving by Cheney. 
Story by Grenville Mellen. The engraving is the 
most beautiful thing in the book—it is more —it is 
one of the most beautiful and touching pictures in 
the world. No ordinary man was ever able to con- 
ceive such heads—no ordinary man was capable of} 
eopying such heads—no ordinary man was ever 
able to describe them. But why Seaman’s Widow? | 
—Why not Offcer’s Widow? The husband, judg- 
ing by the portrait on the wall, was not only a sea- 
man, but an officer. And though generally speak- 
ing it is better tou say man than gentleman, woman 


than lady, and soldier than officer—in the case of | 


a seuman, it is not, for when people speak of seamen, 
they are understood to speak of sailors—before-the- 
mast heroes,—unless they are talking about a good 
seaman, or a bad seaman. ‘The soldier’s wife, and 


the seaman’s wife; the soldier’s widow and the || 


seaman’s widow, are in different classes of society 
—and the story here does not corres with what 
is expected by the reader, when he sees the title. But 
the story is finely told—parts of it are among the 
very best of the author’s very best writing; and 
yet—for if a critic cannot find fault, what is he good 
for?—why such a sorrowful, such a disouraging 
issue? Why not bring the brave man and the 
youthful wife together again, each made all the 
better and happier for the very sufferings that both 
had endured? N.B. Where did our friend Mellen 
—we are proud of the creature, neverthless—where 
did he find the word “illy,” page 32? 


Yoururut Fancirs—Louisa P.Hickman. Very 
spirited, playful, womanish poetry. Glad atn I to 
have an opportunity of praising the words of a sis- 
ter in the art—especially after having snubbed her 
enough to prove my impartiality. 

** Oh, youth’s gay dreams are witching things, 

And falser still than fair ; 

Fragile harps of a thousand strings, 

Sounds of the summer air. 


The fareweil beams of the setting sun 
So beautiful in parting, 

The feeling woke by a song just done, 
Light through waters darting.”’ 


Tue Surrenper or Carais—by Emma C. Em- 
bury. I don’t-believe a word of it. Emma C. Em- 
bury—if there ever was such a girl—never made 
such poetry ;—the thing is impossible. It is wor-| 





t 


\ Tue Acapemic Grove—Engraving by O. Pel- || * «* 


|| knees, a one legged pensioner of Chelsea-Hospital, 


|| with a short loose gown, a quilted petticoat, and a \ 











| thier of James William Miller—or Inez. (2) Wout} 
I had room to give the whole poem, though passa- 

| ges in it are very bad—such as— 
** He cried—Sweet be it as thou wilt.” 
| * * . * 


** My Edward, thou wert wont to bear.’’ 


| The first line is exceedingly Millerish—and the | 
| grammar in the last very Byronish. But take a spe- i N. B. Why say— 

_cimen of that which goes through a body, if he is || Feng hen fountain had a args 
| go-through-able—with any thing but a lance or a oSnctoonene fen engeypteee,. netic 

| two and forty pounder. | Very cheap—very bad—for such a poet as Mellen. 


Musitne Tuooucuts—Mrs. Sigourney. Grand, 
glorious poetry—* deep founded and gigantic.” 


‘** Earth, slowly rising from her thousand thrones, 
Did homage to the Corsican, as he 

The favoured patriarch, in his dream beheld 
Heaven with her sceptered blazonry of stars 
Bow to a reaper’s sheaf.” 


. ne dim arch of heaven is bright 
- With the luminous flight, 
Of birds flocking upward, all red 
With the bloodiest tint that the sun ever shed, 
Swimming out from the mist where the elouds rol) white 
And scaling away in the changeable light, ‘ 
As if warm’d into life by the sun-setting ray.”’ 








Says Niacara, 2d edition. 


The pang all pangs above, 
To see the light Iworship fade, 
And blush—because I love ! 


** Oh doom me not, dear lord, to feel | 
| 


* * * * * * * 


Never yet was woman slow 

To read in tell-tale eyes, 

Such thoughts as these—a moment more th cetentie tenii 
ne eden ata <5 | Of tortured life rolled through the burning grates.’* 

* * * 


* * 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


|| “ Chain’d in wild wrath, 

sky marble, and the figures horribly out of drawing. || The Austrian lion crouch’d; (3) even Cesar’s realm 
Plato is in a sack with no clothes underneath, talking || Cast down its crown pontifical, and bade 
to nine personages, one of whom with his back to || The eternal city lay her lip in dust. 

| us, and another at the left of poor Plato are dressed There—there—if Mrs. Sigourney were to die 

| out with turbans and night-gowns on ;—a little far- |, to-morrow ; if nothing else that she ever wrote 
ther to the left, is a portrait of Matthews the come- || Were to outlive her, that passage would prove her 
dian, with his woolen stockings pulled up over his |, '® be a woman of extraordinary power. But still— 

why say bade, in the last line but one? Of what 

| sitting on the ground, and a nice little boy in aman’s | Vail is it >—Where is the meaning ?—It is but one 
hat holding on by atree. In the foreground is a Jew- | Of those idle make-weight words, like fondly, which 
ish Rabbi,borrowed of Dunlap,who stole it God knows || by the way means foolishly)—words that are always 
where. Behind Plato, with a spear, which is upheld || i your way when you read poetry, and always out 


|| by her leg instead of her arm, and grasped with a || °f place. And why say lip? How much grander, 


foot like the paw of a polar bear, stands Minerva— || #4 how much more womanly to say-— 


** And lo! 
The eternal city laid her mouth in dust.”’ 





wool castor, price five-and-three pence, on. I} 
The poetry, by Mrs. Sigourney,is just such poetry Deara—H. Pickering. Awery good sonnet— 
as people used to relish, when every body on earth || very—equable, dignified, and worthy to be ‘carved 
talked like a book, when the Old Gentleman’s Mag- || upon the entablature of a mausoleum. - 
azine, and their college-exercises were all the go.— | Cortrace Lecenn—Engraved by F. & J. An- 
I hate such sensible poetry. _ drews, after that everlasting Westall—a painter who 
Tue Son or a GentTLEMAN—A very so-so sort ! has but two ways of expressing pain or sorrow, 
of tale, with some good touches in it, however, and | whatever it may be—one, by showing the whites of 
a few of the veriest common-place. Think of a bo- | the eyes, and the other by letting the under jaw fall. 
dy’s writing in the twenty-eighth year of the nine- e engraving is excellent—the picture detestable. 
teenth century, in the following style. “How much; e former is the work of Mr. J. Andrews, only 23, 
thought I, the course of that river resembles the life || and a native—now of Lancaster; and the poetry is 
of man !—now foaming, fretting, and rushing impet- || by—blank—worthy of the author. 
uously over a bed of rugged rocks, which would im- Retrosrections.—Prodigiously like the Sea- 
pede its progress, and now quietly parting and mov- || man’s Widow, in all but the issue. One thing more 
ing slowly along its beautiful banks, laving the long || —there is a moral in this—a downright moral, 
grass and the lilies which fringe it.” O luddie! which the author never dreamt of, I dare say, till he 
Tur Air Vorace—Grenville Mellen. Very || had finished the story ; altogether an after-thought.(4) 
good poetry,—some passages admirable—transcen- || Satrurpay Arrernoon—by WN. P. Willis. 
dant. The whole good; and the fourth stanza unex- 
With a shadowy sail, ampled for beauty anys propriety. Nothing that I 
Hurried me on with the singing gale’”-— ever saw of Mr. Willis’s ever gave me so strong @ 
Others, nothing but words—words—words; and | hope. I believe now that he may be distinguished 
others downright plagiarism. Our friend is descri- | for originality. 
| bing the birds that soar up and catch the scattered || “Play on! Play on! Iam with you there, 


| lights of the dying dwy—or the rising stars— I oa Sulit of the torte jump, 
‘* And they calmly soar to the blue away, j And the rush of the breathless swing, 
As to catch the stars’ young travelling ray, {| I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
Till the arch of night \| And whoop the smothered call, 
Is tremblingly brig ht, }| And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
As of meteors in their upward flight.”’ \| And I care not for the fall. 


\ Says Metren. Hardly worth borrowing that, but || There! I would rather be the author of that 
|| borrowed nevertheless— stanza, than a volume—perbaps—of what is called 


(2) Do not charge me with knowing the author—if it turn out to he the || poetry in our age. 
a I suspect ; for I do not—I never heard, I never dreamt of the name 
ing fictitious, till I read the verses; but now—having read them—and | 
having considered the name, and two or three other circumstauces—the 
baliad style, Hume, &c. I am satisfied. N. ? 
Mrs. Emma C. Embury was Miss Emma C. Mauly, of New-York, 
whose fine poetry has been far known, M. ll 





** And a shallop frail, 








(3) Crouched? ‘+ Cast down its crown,”——faulty. “The hounds— 
around—do bound—on the sounding—grownd.” 

4) 1 the author, who must undoubtedly tell the truth, say 
that pd Jeena wes mother to the gree. Poor soul! I wonder who 
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Co.umpus—Mrs. Sigourney. Not worthy of 
her, and yet enough to make me reconsider the 
opinion I gave ubout the Siege of Calais; for here 
we have a touch of warlike preparation, too, and 
oftentimes a vigor not to be sneezed at: 
** Courage, world-finder! thou hast need.”’ 


Tue Sea-Binv’s Tate—by S. G. Goodrich. 
Can it be possible?—Can this fine poetry be the 
work of a publisher? If so—God bless him—and 
us—for of a truth, we have our match to wrestle 
with here. 


«I look’d in the eye of the drowning brave, 
As they upward gazed through the fatal wave,” 








are but two lines of a score that might be extracted 
to prove that Mr. S. G. Goodrich, the putter-forth of 
the Token, is fairly entitled to hold companionship 
with the best in our brotherhood of literature. N.B. 
I am not going to offer him the manuscript of a‘new 
novel. But to return to the lines quoted—if Mr. S. 
G. G. had used some other word for fatal, he would 
have bettered the verse. What if he were to say— 


As they upward gazed through the slanting wave, 
Or, 

As they upward gazed through the hurrying wave, 
Or, 

As they upward gazed through the clear, smooth wave. 


Fatal is of no sort of use—nothing is added to the 
picture by it; much would be added by the use of 
some other word. 

Tue Journey or Trutu—Anonymous; but I 
shall lay it to Miss Sedgwick. Let her deny itif she 
dares: I do not know that she ever wrote a word of 
rhyme in her life; but whether she did or not, she 
is the author of these. 

Rgapine THE Faaement—Roebert Morris. An- 
other nomdu guerre—Anglice—a counterfeit name 
for poetry, where people are afraid to be found 
out. Barry Cornwall has many imitators; and 
my friend Mr. Willis—may, for aught I know, be 
very happy at imitation. Who wrote the verses, 
think you? 

A Portrait—-by V P. Willis. An imitation 
of the beeutiful affair by Edward C. Pinkney, 
written before his marriage, and set to music; 
very inferior to the original, though; and yet so 
good as to be liked for itself, without regard to 
the original. 

Conressions oF A Bette. Very Beppo-ish 








| title is enough for me. 


;the head of the author—whom he mistakes for 
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Love’s rixst Vistr—A feeble imitation of The 
Voice of Spring, by Mrs. Hemans—that forever 
breathing—flowering—live poetry. 
Psycne—Engraving by J. Cheney—Story by N. 
P. Willis. The former very beautiful—the latter 
very respectable ; the one touched off with a spir- 
ituality not often to be met with in the graver; the 
other done up with a sober, sleepy, good-for-nothing 
air. A little more strength in parts, however ; less 
uniformity on the whole, and more breadth in the 
foreground of the picture—and that would be a mas- | 
terpiece. Of the poetry, I have nothing more to say. | 

Mary’s Lament—Emma C. Embury. Ab ha, 
my lad, have I caught you at last ? said I to myself, on 
reading the title to this; a pretty fellow, to be sure, 
for the part of a younglady. Pray do the Emmasof 
your part of the world wear hats without feathers? 
or travel the road horseback with two stirrups ? But 
—I had not worked my way through half a score 
of lines, before I began to disbelieve my senses. 
I would not injure the feelings of a woman—a 
gifted woman—but verily—verily—these are pro- 
digiously of a piece with them about the Academy. 
And as the other verses by Emma C. Embury are 
something like those which are quoted from Musine 
Tuoveurs, I am all at sea again; or more cau- 
tiously speaking, not so sure as I was. 

Ma Petite Pupitte. Undoubtedly the pro- 
duction of somebody who is above writing Eng- 
lish, wherever he—or she?—is able to introduce 
anything but English. I shan’t read the story ; the 


A Nieur iw A Poet’s Deserten Room—H. 
Pickering. Here “a form immortal, awe-struck 
and amazed”—* Bearing by either hand (for both 
hands), a crewn immortal,”—is about*to clap it on 


Bryant——when he discovers the truth, and is off 
with a frown. 





** Rejoice ! 
Forever more, O Bryant, this to thee ”’ 
¥ * * * x 


O Gemini! 


Giory—ly Stephen Congar. Poor stuff, though 
solid and "heavy; and probably intended for the 
statue of Washington, which is placed between it 
and another copy of verses, worth about as much 
as the outward husks of a handful of poor grapes. 

Wasutnetron—by Chantrey. Never shall I for- 





and pleasant. I should like to know the author. 


** And Harry first grew pale, then thin, then yellow, 
I can’t tell what became of him, poor fellow.”’ 
Toxen. 
** Did you ever 
See a man grown so yellow——how ’s your liver ?”’ 
Beppo. 
Instead of 
** The carriage stopped, and I went up to bed,”’ 
Why not say—it would be altogether more as we 
talk— 
The cariiage stopped, and up I went to bed? 


Tue Lay or a Mounraiwn Spiarr—ZJ. Jones. 
Part of the first stanza very good—the extract be- 
low very fine—very—the rest poor stuff. 

“* We have the sunbeams, while ye lay 
In darkness in the vale below ; 


We see proud navies plough their way 
Along the deep in paths of snow. 


The clime of hcary rocks our choice, 
Companion'd with the hunter’s voice, 
The lightning and the bow: 
Neture’s sublimity’s aloft, 
Her littleness below : 
Ye have the delicate and soft, 


get the day when the Father of our country held a 
drawing-room for the first time, among the statua- 
ry of Somerset-House. I stood and saw the beauty 


metropolis of the whole British Empire gathering 
| about the pedestal and gazing with up-turned faces 


| liverer.—But I stood not long, for their look of dis- 
appointment as they turned away—drawing their 
breath freely again, was insupportable to me. In- 
stead of the august image they had heped for—an 
unperishable type of the Man of the Western World, 
before which they were to speak in low whispers, 
or cry out with uplifted hands, what strength—what 
gravity—what amplitude—what an overpowering 
presence! they saw the marble image of a respec- 
table sort of a man, six-feet-four, rigged up for the 
Lord Mayor’s show, with a bed blanket over the 
shoulders, anda benevolent, nobodyish kind of a 
look about the mouth. What an idea of the char- 
acter of George Washington, the statuary must have 
had! Look at the undignified, every-day face in the 
picture ; and then read the stuff coupled with it by 
W.. G. Crosby—and ask what idea, he must have of 





But we the goodlier show.”’ 


and the pomp, the glory and the strength of the || 


| at the awful front of George Washington, the De- | 


? 
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the character of George Washington—for, to be like 
him, says Mr. C.- 
**is to b 
‘“* The embodied soul of genius !”’ 

Great God!—the very language, time out of 
mind.in use among college-boys; who when they 
are on good terms with themselves and each other, 
and at war with every body else, interchange epi- 
tapbs on each other instead of postscripts. 

The embodied soul—what does that mean? of 
genius too! as if any body that knows aught of 





| George Washington, even dared to blaspheme the 


majesty and simplicity and plainness thereof, as to 
call him a genius. 

Tue Ruse—M. P. Willis. I am right sorry I 
read this tale—for I like it: and liking it, must puff 
it in spite of my teeth. But why that boyish foppe- 
ry of the title?—a thousand to one that he or she, 
who meddles with French in this way, is no scholar 
in the language, and a hundred to one that neither 
could say how dy’e do, in any other than his _moth- 
er tongue. The story is plainly told and pleasantly 
conceived ; it wants strength, humor, is too much 
broken up; and the young lady was decidedly our, 
when “she leaped like a grey hound” over Mr.-—— 
p-. 168. 

Tue Prive or THE Vittace—I. McLellan.— 
Why borrow from Irving? Why borrow a title from 
any body? I have thought highly of Mr. Mac—I 
do not think highly of him here—but the deuse (nct 
deuce) take such fol-de-rol. There is not one idea 
in it, from beginning to end; nor evenso much as a 
string of words worth copying, save these—* a slight 
| hedge of snowy roses”; although there may be some 
to contradict me, and read for proof, the stanza he- 
ginning with— 

‘* And he had heard the savage trump of war,” 
Mere newspaper now—though in my youth, it 
would have been swallowed for poetry ; 

Or the following lines— 


** She was of all the rural feasts—the queen, 
The moment when the dance wheeled round the tree.’” 


Pray Mr. Mac—did you ever see any daneing 
round a tree, in this country? I don’t ask for the 
rhyme-sake—but I put it to youas a man of good 
faith—lay your hand on your heart if you dare— 
| when you go to bed this night—in the solitude of 
| your own chamber, and say to me—as you may an- 
| swer for it hereafter—there’s an adjuration for you! 
| —did you ever—ever—ever—did you ever see such 
| a thing in this country as a dance wheeling round a 
| tree—or a queen of rural feasts—or any where else ? 

Fry Dermip, rry!—J. 4. Jones. A poor rid- 
dle, nothing more. 

Irat1an Boutevarnp—Engraved by Thomas 
Kelly—* all by native artists,” hey ? are you sure,broth- 
|er W—quite sure? Is neighbour Kelly an Irishman, 
| who learnt his trade here? The perspective is ad- 
mirable—the figures pretty fine, though none of them 
are altogether English; the whole a fine picture in 
its way. The story has a commendable air of truth 
about it; but still—still—there is a something which 
appears like a sort of second-hand truth; and the 
use of the distributive pronoun either in the follow- 
ing passage, though very common just now, is a 
downright barbarism. “It is a broad street with 
megnificent houses on either side—meaning, proba- 
bly both sides. 

Osman—J. H. Jones.. High diddle diddle—the 
cat and the fiddle, “from the Spanish.” 
(Remainder next week.) 


Misanthropy, hovering over the mind, like 
the blue mist over a river, needs but the cool breath 

















of reason, to blow it away forever. 
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REVIEW OF POLITICA. 
Continued. 

The President has power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the United States, except | 
in cases of impeachment ;* power, by and with the ad-| 
vice and consent of the senate, to make treaties, provi- 
ded two thirds of the members present shall concur ; to 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of | 
the senate, to appoint ambassadors, other public minis- | 
ters, and consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all 
other officers of the United States, whose appointments 
are not otherwise provided for in the constitution ; and 
he may be invested with power by congress to appoint | 
a multitude of inferior officers, whereby, in a period of | 
war, he gets power enough to make him rather formi- 
dable, we should say, not to speak of what he may do 
in peace.t He may fill up the vacancies that occur 
during the recess of the senate for a fixed period ; he 
may recommend measures to congress; he may con- 


vene both houses of congress, or either, on extraordina- 
ry occasions ; and if they disagree about adjournment, 
he may adjourn them at pleasure ; he not only may, 
but shall do most of these things ; he shall receive am- 
bassadors and other public ministers ; he shall take care 
that the laws are faithfully executed (a power never 
yet abused, though capable of being so, beyond almost 
any other power granted to him—it would be, in the 
hands of a Cesar, a Cromwell, or a Cato, the gift of a 
dictatorship ; a power to see that the republic suffers no 
injury) ; he shull commission all the officers of the 
United States ; and he has a qualified negative in the 
legislature. 

Now, if the president of the United States of Amer- 
ica has not power enough to do all that is required of 
him, or all that should be required of him, for the well 
governing of a country so situated, so peopled, and so 
sub-governed, we are exceedingly mistaken, and should 
like to be better informed. 

** Bat,’ says our author, “in the United States 
they do not give money enough to their public officers. 
We are somewhat of his opinion, Abroad, we fear, the 
dignity of the republic is apt tocut a most unworthy 
figure, unless where the upholders of such dignity, the 
ambassadors and ministers of the republic, have some 
private wealth of their own, or, in other words, have 
what such men seldom or never have in America ; but, 
while we say thus much against their exterior economy, | 

| 





we are obliged to say that, in our opinion, they are 
quite as well served, as they would be ifthey paid more, 
perhaps better. Till withina few years the doctrine 

was quite universal, that the more a people pay for ser- | 
vice, the better they will be served. But, since the la- 


bours of Bentham have been directed to the hidden | 


foundations of political security, another idea, a doubt | 
on this head, has intruded itself. The more you pay, | 
the more you may, would, in truth, be no very bad mot- 
to for the front of every public, yea, and every private 
office in the world. Official service and “ official apti- 
tude,’’ (we borrow the phrase), instead of being in a 
direct ratio with reward, are now discovered to be, as 
he teaches, in an inverse ratio to it. And, as money is 
not all that men care for, if they are willing to pay for | 
their offices, why should they not be suffered to pay for 
them? to buy them at public auction? Were this per- 
mitted, according to the plan which he offered to the | 
world thirty-six years ago,t taking care to adopt his 
checks and guarantees ; we believe that long before 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





*Our author says, in alluding to’ this, “que le president a le droit de 
pardonner, except dans le cas de prevarication’—a very odd way of render- 
ing the word impeachment, or the word treason, 


t Our author has a remark on this power, which had escaped us till it 
was pointed out by a young friend. “The president is the conmander-in- 
chief of the land and sea-lorces conjointly with the senate!” “With a 


little address, he may aéways command the majority of the senate.” A 
very oddnotion; he may obtain a majority, but he cannot be sure of it or 
command it always. 


t In his work, entitled, “ Draught ofa New Plan for the Organization 


of the Judiciary Establishment of France. 1790.” 














this, a multitude of men who now receive money for 
serving the public, would be paying money to the pub- 
lic for the privilege of serving them. In this country 
the high sheriffs, the mayors, the members of parlia- 
ment, the justices of the peace, either serve for nothing, 
or buy their offices, and pay pretty dearly for them too. 
If they do not pay much money for the office before 
they are installed, they do pay money or money’s-worth 
while they are in it, by a course of perpetual fatigue, 
and perpetual sacrifice either of money or leisure, and 
this merely to obtain power, consideration, influence, 
respect ; things which, though of more value than either 
gold or silver to the public, are thrown away with a 
profligate carelessness, or overlooked with a more prof- 
ligate indifference, by men, while they are occupied with 
a thousand idle schemes of retrenchment in that which 
is comparatively of no value. Power is wealth, and a 
people should know how to husband it, as a kind of 
wealth far more precious than gold ; for it will buy that 
which gold cannot buy, the devotion of the highest or- 
der of men. 

Chap. IV. OF tHe FeperRat GovERNMENT. 
After some sensible remarks on the distribution of pow- 
er, our author says, with singular force, that ‘* Whereas 
a president is almost always re-elected, a failure to be 
re-elected now would be considered by him as a dis- 
grace ; and that, therefore, the first term of four years 
is usually employed by him in securing his re-election for 
the next four years’’ (by courting the popular prejudices 
he might say). And that ‘this mobility in the execu- 
tive branch Coes not permit the American government 
to follow any fixed plan of march, and obliges it often to 
give itself up © the impulse of contradictory opinions. 
This defect in the federal constitution is acknowledged 
by all the enlightened Americans (Qu.?) They all 
agree that it would be better to prolong the term, and 
suppress the re-election.’” We are a little disposed to 
deny the facts here—although, at the first glance, the 
idea of prolonging the term would appear plausible 
enough (especially if no re-election were suffered) to 
engage the favor of all who are discontented with the 
present tenure. It would seem to secure the chief mag- 
istrate from the influence to which our author alludes. 
Were he more permanently seated, he would not have 
to humor the public so much. But before we examine 
the reasoning we have to say that after all, the march 
of the American government has been rather steady than 
otherwise. They have been true to their pacific, neu- 
tral policy, beyond every other people of the age—a 
very quarrelsome age ; and we are bound to say that 
**all the enlightened men of America”’ are certainly not 
of our author’s opinion ; for the majority of them know 


|| that fifty years ago this question was agitated in Ameri- 
|| ca, and that before 1789 it was the subject of a work, 


which it would be no easy matter for a man to read 
without entertaining, at least, some doubt upon the ex- 
pediency of the measure in view ; that the candidates 
for office in America are elected without uproar, and 
shoved into office with as much certainty as a great 
ship is launched when the hour has arrived ; and that 
those who are elected, are, in truth, too much disposed 
to follow the views of their party, which, as parties are 
slow to change, are pretty sure to have been the views 
ofone, two, or even more, of the immediate predecessors 
of a political functionary. 

What is meant by the following passage? ‘‘ He,” 
the predident, “is forced to give his assent to a law 
which he would have rejected, when the legislature; 
after consideration, have passed it anew by a majority of 
two-thirds.”” A figure of speech perhaps ; for the law is 
made a law, without his assent, after the procedure a- 
bove named has taken place. 

The remainder of the chapter is employed in the 
enumeration of the powers which appertain to the legis- 
lative and judiciary ; they are well enough understood 
in this country, and we need say nothing about.them, 
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unless it be to observe that the salary of the president 
is 25,000 dollars (about 5000/. now, including exchange) 
out of which he pays his own clerk-hire ; that of each of 
the four secretaries, the secretary of the state, the sec- 
retary of the treasury, the secretary of war, and the 
secretary of the navy, 6,000 dollars each (about 12,00 
with exchange) ; that ofeach of the judges, 4,500, ex- 
cept the chief judge, who, like the vice-president of the 
United States, has 5,000 dollars ; and that of the attor 
ney general 3,500 dollars, (about 700/,) &c. &c. 





JOKOLOGY. 


Jokes latent, are jokes, which do not appear on 
the face of a proceeding ; jokes patent, or visible, 
open jokes are to be preferred in every case. If 
you write a joke, underscore it, show it up in-capi- 
tals, or subdivide the syllable, or words, in such a 
way that nobody can pass it over; and if you utter 
a joke, which appears to go off, unobserved, or tech- 
nically, to go off like a flash in the pan, observe the 
law of this rule. Try it again, try it in every pos- 
sible shape, and if you are collected enough, run 
through a series of approximating variations, till 
your auditors are on the track. Authorities not re- 
quired here. 

These rules are sufficient. If you study them 
with care, and apply them wisely, you will havea 
touchstone for every possible case. But before I 
take my leave of you, I may be pardoned, I hope, 
for alluding to a late gifted individual, who, but for 
a single infirmity, that which I have been trying to 
provide for in Rule V. would have been, allow me 
to say so, altogether qualified for the highest honors 
of our—a—a——of our high profession. (Hear— 
hear! Bravo! bravo!) 1 allude of course (a bow) 
to the lamented A. B. of C. D.—a great and accom- 
plished man, who by disregarding a fifth part of the 
few rules above mentioned, after years of uninter- 
rupted trial, came to be regarded by the multitude 
as a fifth rate joker. Let me describe him.—Alas, 
for A. B. of C. D.! His noble countenance altered 
not, neither did it change, while it was in travail 
with a joke. He never appeared to know that he 
was punning—wherefore nobody about bim sus- 
pected him, till he was too late. He was one of 
that unhappy class, who defeat you at every turn, 
by their imperturbable good nature—how is it pos- 
sible to think highly of a man who is never out of 
temper; who would ever think of looking for pure 
wit, in the speech of one, who talks.all day long, 
like poor Oliver Goldsmith. A. B. of C. D. would 
give you a capital story, without so much as a 
laugh ora smile, or asmothered giggle. And why? 
Nobody knows. There are people, we know, who, 
when they tell a story, tell it in a sort of uninter- 
rupted laugh. A very bad practice, though not so 
bad, I am persuaded, as that of our lamented A. B. 
of C.D. 

Human nature is always flying from one ex- 
cess to another. To laugh all the time, is bad, when 
you are letting off a joke; but never to laugh at 
all, is worse. The good story teller is neither an 
idiot nor an actor—the humourist, nobody, except 
when he is natural. It is the humour of A. to be 
grave; and it is the humour of B. to be merry. 
How absurd then, for A. to be merry, and B. to be 
grave, with a joke. But our friend was unhappy 
enough to appear so natural im every situation, 
whether rave or merry, that nobody was prepared 
for a good thing of his, till the beauty and flavour 
were gone. I have heard an essay of his read aloud 
in a large company. I have heard it praised on 
every side of me, for the depth and solidity of the 
views, the power and gracefulness of the diction, 

rhaps—when, all the time it was nothing more nor 
ess than atreasury of admirable jokes. And wh 
was it?—why! Because our unhappy A. B. of C.D. 
never was able to understand the true difference 
between a joke patent, and a joke latent. He never 
underscored his good things; he never altered in 
look or voice, when he was in travail with a bit of 
pleasantry. You would as soon have looked for a 
pun or a joke in the Paradise Lost, I dare say, as in 
a speech of his, if you saw his eye, while he made 
it. Beware of this ; for, although it may as delight- 
ful to discover the truth, after you have been labour- 
ing through a heavy essay by A. B. of C. D. as to 





discover a fresh fountain by the dusty way side, or 
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* because the plunder which he takes, though forty 


apouung up, through the fresh grass, when you are 
dropping asleep under the large trees—a rivulet of 
champaign sparkling away here and there, through 
the loose green herbage, still, if you should miss the 
sweet fountain, or go by the brisk rivulet, as you 
would, if you were not prepared for it, without 
hearing the voice thereof, you would never be re- 
conciled, I fear, to the disappointment. But enough 
—it is for you to apply these observations. .Let me 
repeat, however, that all the mischief which hap- 
pened to A. B. of C. D. oo Tam sure,because he 
would never take the trouble to underscore his jokes. 
Another individual—you have heard of X. Y. 
Z.—the professor of Inpromptology—aslight sketch 
of his character, may be of service to you. No man 
laboured so much; yetno man appeared to labour 
so little. He knew with Alexander Pope that, “they 
move easiest, who have learned to dance.” His 
wit, which appeared as unpremeditated as the free, 
spirited minstrelsy of a wind-harp, hung up in. the } 
fresh breeze of morning, was, in fact, altogether 
remeditated. He was a gifted creature, and he 
Coe the value of his gift, for with it he was able 
‘to journey the world over, tasting of every man’s 
wine, and eating at every man’s table, without mon- 
ey and without price: and how? Because, if he 
had no.money, he had what is better, a knowledge 
of his own power, anda treasury of ready made 
jokes. He wasa defender of punning at places 
where no such a thing as a pun had ever been heard, 
before those, who looked upon every sort of joke 
with pity or grief. He called it poetry: for what is 
the faculty of poetry,said he, but the faculty of de- 
tecting resemblances. The greatest poet was never 
a match for a tolerable punster, at his own trade; | 
Ergo. The greatest punster is the greatest poet. | 
I was at a table with him one day, when a celebra- 
ted author was charged with pilfering whatever 
came in his way. “ Dick Tandem, said he (I wish 
to give you some idea of his manner, while show- 
ing off, as every body thought, spontaneously, though 
to my knowledge every word was prepared before 
hand)—as for Dick Tandem thoug™, his name should 
be written after the latin styie, Dic tandem, he is 
altogether a plagiary; worse than a highwayman, 
worse than pick pockets and foot pads. He has the 
law on his side, however, and they only a very little 
justice, barely enough to hang a fellow ; and so he 
gets clear, while they swing for it. He robs men of 
their reputations, others in the trade rob them of 
their pocket books; and, he should he fall in the 
way of their pocket books, although he does not rob 
them of cash or bank notes, he robs them of that 
which is more precious—notes from which wealth 
may be coined, by the proprietor. He plunders peo- 
ple of their ideas, before they are transmuted ; they, 
afterwards; He of the material which is to. undergo 
a transformation, by the mysterious power of genius, | 





to pure gold; they of the gold, after it has been pro- || bo 


duced. They take but a portion of your stuff; he | 
the whole, and if a part of it is already stamped with i 
your sign of authority ; he defaces the superscrip- | 
tion, destroys the brave imagery, hammers out. the 
ogre of power, and fuses the whole anew. They | 
take but a part, and are careful to preserve the beauty | 
of that; he takes the whole—the nest egg—and the | 
better to elude enquigy, obliterates every sign of | 
beauty and every mark of ownership; doing what- | 
ever he does, by the tacit permission of law, or un-| 
der colour of law, while they do whatever they do, | 
without any colour at,all—without even a blush. | 
Who steals the purse of Dick Tandem, steals trash. || 
Dick knows that; and he knows too, that his good | 
name would enrich nobody, as the man says in the | 
play ; and therefore Dick has no sort of regard for | 
the purse or good name of another—no regard be- 
yond that which the law justifies. 

Dick tears off the gold and jewelry; the tags 
and precious things that go by him in the crowd, | 
very much as they do—both have high way of their | 
own, which they follow and by which they are sup- | 
ported, at the expense of the public; but he gets 
clear and they poor devils, swing for it—and merely 


times more precious than that which they take, hap- 
pens to be called by a different name. The riches 
that are plucked away by them, are called purses, 
chains, watches, breast pins, etc. etc.—while those, 
which he plucks away, are called golden opinions, 
thoughts, discoveries, &c. &c.—one sort is a subjeet 


iy 


ir vite. They run off, perhaps,with a ragged hand- | 


When Dick is captivated by the ye of a gol- 
den trinket, or a lump of rich ore, he has alwa 
taken care to ascertain the——not the value of it, 
merely, but the name, before he would venture at 
the work of rétaliation. If it were that kind of gold, 
which goes by the name of poetry, or wit, or elo- 
quence —rough gold—or unwrought ore. Dick had 
no scruple respecting it; for he has lived long enough 
to know that every other sort is capable of being 
identified. The plainer the better for him—he has 
no idea of that which is elaborately chased. 

Both take whatever they are able to take, with 
safety, whenever it comes in their way; but his, 
after all, is the better plea. He who tempts another 
to sin, says Dick, is altogether as bad as the sinner, 
if not altogether worse. He that hangs out rich 
jewelry within reach of the poor and wicked there- 
fore, is quite as bad.as the poor creature that plucks 
it off, and runs aWay withit. Again—The receiver 
is as bad as the thief. Nobody can havea title to 
property, which has ever been wrongfully obtained 
—at any period whatever. The doctrine of original | 
sin, the original turpitude of unrighteousness, will | 
abide forever with it. 





er, Wro 


ter hearing this argument, shall persist in holding 


than a receiver of stolen goods—Q. E. D. 


jewel of great price, whether a subject of larceny or 
not, is a thing to be laughed about; and both hold 


pearl, or ostentatiously, be it a paradox or a theory, 


shape of political or religious opinions, manors or 
customs, hereditary ideas, or 
and whether touchable or not, if capable of being 
made use of, or converted (after the fashion of law- 


of public spirited men, should be treated as things 
not subject to the monopoly, of which the good and 
wise of our earth complain—and this, whether such 
heir loom be called a watch ora star, a title or a dis- 
covery, a privilege or @ picture, a chain or a snuff- 


x. 

But although Dick and they hold much the 
Same ideas, about every species of property,—his, 
referring chiefly to that which is uncorporeal, their’s 
to that which is corporeal, observe the difference of 
their treatment by the public. 
chief—they, but little. He, for stealing what he 
steals, gets a reputation—they, for stealing what 
they steal, poor creatures, lose a reputation, or get 
one, which they would like to be without. He pasy- 
es for a clever man—they are. hanged. 
ou of your thought; or flies off with your true elix- 


kerchief, or a gilt breast pin, or a bit of superfluous 
finery, and, after a while, if caught in the fact, with 
a whole country’s malediction; or fly off with a 
borrowed suit of clothes, and a. white cap or so, 
They are transported—he transports other people. 
Their coining is high treason; his, ard 6 Theft, 
in them, is felony; in him, a bit of justifiable indus- 
try or plagiarism. Both are immortalized—but he, 
by his own act, they by that of the law. If they be 
convicted of pirack they are hung up in the sherift’s 
picture frame ; if he be (not Hebe) he is only hung 
up in one of Sir Thos. Lawrence’s. If they are 
drawn out, every body knows how it is done—by 
their own weight: if he be drawn out, though it be 
by the hand of another, and at full length, the trou- 
ble is not his. They have it done by a rope—he by 
a painter, (which, to be sure, is a sort of rope, aboard 
ships.)—In short, (bowing and taking out my watch) 
I see that I have already passed the houwr, ladies 








of larceny, as we of the law say ; the other is not. 


and gentlemen; and I must therefore canclude my 


yers, not of churchmen) to the profit or advantage | 
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Very well. Now every sort I 
of property, worth having, has been by somebody || 
or other, at some time or other, in some way or oth- || 
fully obtained. Ergo, nobody alive can 
possibly have a title—a fair title, of course, to any| 
sort of property on earth; and every body, who af- | 





such property to his own use and behoof is no better || 
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report, and a very close one it is, of the conversa- 
tion of that very indivitlual, about whose wit you 
have heard so much, and for whom the world en- 
tertains a feeling of regard little short of deep ven- 
eration, because of that extraordinary wit. I thank 
you most heartily for your profound, quiet and re- 
spectful attention, assuring you, upon my word, 
that Ihave been very scrupulous in repeating to 
you, what I heard with my own ears, and hoping 
that, if you design to establish a high character for 
wit you will study as he studied, and labour as he 
laboured, so as to make every sort of elaborated 
pleasantry, go off, like the spontaneous gay issué of 
unpremeditation.” N. 





LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL....NO. 3, 


Sunday, April, 2d. At half past one P. M. to day 
discovered land from topmast head, bearing west. 
Our course has been, from Boston, out by the ‘ South 
channel’ 8. S. E. to lat, 31, 32; thence, 8. by E. to 
lat. 23, 19; thence, south, to the latitude of St. Pi er 
res, 14, 44, on the lat. of the island, which lies be- 
tween 14, 24, and 14, 53 north ; thence west, about 
three degs. lon. to the island and round the north 
point; St. Pierres being situated on the south west- 
ern coast. 

Monday, 3d, 10 o’clock. Since daylight this 
morning we have been sailing round the island, 
about two miles and a half from the shore. I have 


|| been oceupied in examining the coast through the 


Both hold that snatching away a lock of hair, a |! glass. 
bit of ribbon, or a little peace of mind, with any such || of a great height. 


| 
| 


that whatever is worn loosely, be it a thought or a || 


perpetual prejudice, || 


} 
| 
j 


He does great mis- || jn yain. 


' 
} 


He robs | 





The shore is generally perpendicular rocks 
The inlandis thrown up in ab- 
rupt fantastic peaks, so steep that it seems almost 
impossible fof man’s foot to ascend them, yet those 
near the shoreare most of them cultivated. Those 
in the interior appear to be covered with shrubs and 


aspeech, with no end to it, or a collar of precious || short trees. The cultivated spots are fenced out in 
stones, in the shape of a serpent, with his tail in his || small squares and other shapes by hedges of shrubs, 


mouth (like a story teller) is lawful prize to him who | which gives a fanciful appearance to the steep sidgs 
is able to make the most of it ;—and both agree that || of the peaks and the small lev 


all sorts of opinions, thoughts and jewels, which || of the rocks. The houses and 
have been borrowed or found, bequeathed or stolen, |! ted in the vallies open to the sea 
at any period of the world, are, and of right should | mostly white and embosom’d in groves of the grace- 


be considered as belonging to the public; and that, | fy] cocoa nut and other beautiful trees of the torrid 
whatever has come to a people, from their forefath- | 


ers, by purchase or descent, whether it be in the | 


laces on the tops 
ts are situa- 
They are 


climate, the darker shades of which, contrasted with 

the bright golden green of the sugar cane covering 
' the sides of the hills create a most brilliant effect. 
The clouds, gilt by the sunrise, are rolling down 
| over the peaks in the interior, and the loftiest are 
| quite shrouded in them: how beautiful! 

The shores on the south side are less broken, 
‘and the smooth, bright hills swell up, with their 

motley chequered mantles on—here a golden patch 
| of cane, there another of a light brown, where the 
|eane hasbeen cut off; there another of deeper hue, 
where it has lately been planted, or is just springing 
up; while the tops of some are crowned with close 
| rows of trees crossing each other in diamonds. 
Evening. We have been standing off and on 
| before St. Pierres all day, endeavouring, against a 
| head wind, to anchor in front of the ice-house, but 
Once the best bower was dropp’d within 
| 18 fathoms of the beach, but it would not hold, and 
| the brig immediately fell off again into deep water. 
After heaving in the whole cable (for it was all pay- 
ed out in the hope of making the anchor hold) we 
| got sail on her again, and about sunset, getting up 
to our anchoring ground again, made another at- 
tempt to get a warp ashore without success.—We 
are now laying off and on for the night. 

Tuesday, 4th. About noon to day the brig reach- 
ed her position. I wenton shore. Delivered my let- 
ters to Monsieur D——, who received me with great 
politeness. Engaged lodgings and made all things 
aang Se a pleasant shore residence. 

his evening dined with M. D , in the pleas- 
ant French style. M. D——, speaks English very 
well; his Nephew, who was present, also spoke 
English ; at the desert, another gentleman came in 
who spake English, so that the conversation, in both 
languages, was kept up with much mirth and vivaci- 
ity. Madame D. is a beautiful woman, but she 
speaks only French, so I have no other pleasure in 
her company than her mild oval face and her large 
black eyes can impart; ber countenance is so ex- 
pyence that I can easily understand what she says, 

I dare not attempt to answer, 

Thursday, Evening. Some one has observed, 
(W. Irving, I think, in the Sketch Book,) that a sea- 
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voyage has a salutary effect on one’s mind, to fit | 
one to visitforeign countries; to receive new. iin 
pressions vividly, and foreign habits without, preju- 
dice ; and the remark is a just one. Especially, if | 
one has no companions on his voyage to keep up a | 
shadow of the ceremonies of the world. Eotirely | 
free from the restraints and artificial feelings of| 
common society the mind and heart assume a uew | 
character and take again the crisp tone of youth— | 
like the stream long condemned to steal sluggishly | 
along bewixt the wallsof a canal, when it reaches 
the open valley and goes winding away,leaping and | 
siaging in its new freedom.—Forwunately, I had no | 
business to transact at St. Pierres, to dissolve the | 
spell. 

I was introduced by my letters to M. D-—, a | 
gentleman of high standing here, who had _ resided | 
some years in the United States, and by him to} 
M. D’R » & young gentleman related to him, 
who had been educated at Paris for a Lawyer, but, 
yielding to the solicitation of some aunts on this | 
island, from whorn he has‘ great expectations’, came | 
here sone years since as a military officer. He | 
reads, or translates, and writes English perfectly ; | 
has translated Ivanhoe and many other English | 
works; bat does not speak English very readily. | 
However he was akind and attentive cicerone, and, 
being a poet and a man of taste,a very agreeuble 
onu tome. Indeed all the gentlemen here to whom 
T have been introduced, discover a warm hearted | 
politeness which is infinitely more natural and ju- | 
venile than the formal civility of my American ac- 
quaintance, (wark me I do not say friends ;) one 
placing at my dispoen! a horse and servant whenev- | 
er 1 wished to ride; another inviting me to view his | 
slantation, and offering to send mea bont and a} 
ees whenever I could come, and all appropriating | 
a seat at their tablos that I might oecupy whenever | 
I chose. ‘The ladies whom I have seen are few of | 
them beautiful, but generally with fine eyes and a/| 
pleasing contour of feature. ,Their dresses are ex- 
ceedingly tasteful, gilhey do not dress all in uniform | 
as our ladies but each following the fashion of'| 
her own fus@¥. What their mental attainments are 
T have no means to judge, for I have not found one | 
with whom T could converse. Many ofthe gentle- | 
inen, from the circumstance I presume of the Isl- 
and’s being in possession of the English for some 
time, untif 1813, speak quite good English, but the 
ladies ‘seldom learn it. With Madame D——, by 
the help of her large expressive eyes, Iam able to 
tilk French a little, but not much. 

The city ix built along the shore, at the foot of 
the hill, ia the form of a crescent, It is about two 
tniles in length, and in width, at the widest part, not 
more than hulfa mile. It is very compact, and the 
population I am told is 35 thousand; more than 3-4 
blacks I presuine. The houses are mostly built of 
small stones laid in mortar, and overcast, with large | 
hewn stones at the corners and windows; they have | 
no glass windows, but blinds, the slats of whicli move | 
on pivots, so that by pulling a cord they may be | 
closed aguinst the rain or opened to the air. | 

The public buildings are neither numerous nor 
magnificent. There are four churches,and one nun- 
ery; three forts, only one of which has a cannon 
inounted on it, the other serving only for garrisons | 
or barracks; two theatres, which have no aetors; | 
and a hospital. The lattor Ihave visited; itis a| 
very exteusive building, of stone. The beds for the | 
sick are arranged on each side of the rooms, which, | 
huving many windows, are quite airy, and appear- | 
ed perfectly clean and well ordered. There is a| 
very neat chapel attached to the building, and its | 
gardens are spacious and elegant. 

The city is under the- immediate control ofa 
commandant of the fort, the governor of the island | 
residing at Port Royul. - There is a fleet of 30 ves- 
sels of war stationed among the French. Islands, 8 
or 10 of which are generalty about this place. The 
present Admiral, I am told, holds his office as a re- 
ward of his gallantry in anaction with the English 
near the close of the last war. He commanded a 
small brig, which was chased into the harbour of 
Port Royal by some English ships of war. Many 
boats were sent in to cut him out, but he maintain- 
ed the action with so much valor, that, although 
greatly superior in numbers, they were several times 
repulsed with a loss equal to the whole of his own 
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crew. At last his af og upon a rock, and the 
boats attacking him with renewed vigor, he was 





ebliged to abandon her, which he did over one side, 
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while the English were entering over the other, 
leaving his colours nailed to the mast; and escaped, 


without the loss of a single man, under the guus of | 
the fort. The English commanders sent him a/| 


sword and sash, in token of their admiration of his 
courage, and his countrymen gave him his present 
command, 





From a friend. M. 
TO ---- 


Sad, sad and boding is that word, farewell— 

Yet come it must, my friend, ’twixt thee and me ; 
Then let me with a manly sorrow tell 

How strong the grief wrung forth by fate’s decree.— 
Man's soul was made for durance, not for tears, 

Yet rocks will shiver ’neath the thunder’s stroke— 
The lightning spares the bending reed, but sears 

The unyielding firmness of the regal oak ; 
So with my heart—albeit unus’d to reel 

Beneath the touch of sorrow or despair, 
Vet, at this farewell moment, it must feel 

One dear tie severed—one green spot laid bare.— 
My friend, my brother, if fore’er we part, 

When memory’s lyre discourses o'er to thee 
Of by-gone lov’d ones—in thy inmost heart 

Let one string vibrate at the thought of me. Kvn. 





SELF. 

Perhaps it is the most difficult task in the world 
to sit down quietly and listen to the truth about our- 
selves. We have so much vanity, we have so much 
confidence in the estimate formed of us and com- 
municated to us by friends, and withal so much def- 
erence for the opinion of the world, and desire to be 
thought well of by it, that if there be an individual 
frank enough to tell us of our failings in a bold way, 
we forthwith set him down as an impertinent, med- 
diesome fellow, and cut his acquaintance entirely, 
We often hear of friends, noble friends, who will 
endure every ae for, and suffer every thing from 
their associates. We have met with three or four 
during our existence, whose very right hands were 
ours; we believe they would have sacrificed them for 
us,—but not one jot of self-esteem, oh no! not a 
single step could they descend in their own estimate 
at our suggestion, 

No man is content to hear evil things of him- 
self, even if he knows them to be true; and should 
your position be incontrovertible, should the ground 
of invasion you have assumed in his territories be 
too firmly maintained for dislodgement, he immedi- 
ately carries the war into your own premises, and | 
attacks you “tooth and nail” without mercy. 

x 
BOSTON; 
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The Delaware Register, first number dated Nov. 1, 
is a neat quarto paper, and will no doubt be popular. 
The conductors of it are intelligent and experienced men, 
able to execute all they have undertaken. M. 





PAINTINGS AND PAINTERS, 

Our citizens do not seem to be aware of the advan- 
tages which they presently enjoy, or may enjoy, for the 
gratification of a taste for the fine arts. There are ma- 
ny—a great many fine paintings, by finished artists, 
which may be viewed by any one of us, for merely the 
exertion of walking a few rods. The courtesy of the ar: 
tists in most cases leads them to treat all visitors, friends 
or strangers, with polite attention, displaying their works 
in their best light, and conversing freely upon all sub- 
| jects connected with their profession. Some have a- 
partments exclusively appropriated to the exhibition of 
their productions, and all, I believe, set apart am hour ot 
so each day for the reception of visitors, when the ar 
tists’ whole attention is given to their entertainment and 
gratification. Myself has experienced so mueh pleasure 
from this source that I cannot but speak of it with grati- 
tude, and all others to whom the gifted men have offer- 
ed so freely their time and the labours of their genius, 
will also appreciate their kindness and liberality. 

Among the most delicious and‘ refreshing’ lounges 
for mental epicureans, are the rooms of Harding and 
Alexander for those who would contemplate the ‘ great 
hushed heads,’ the beauty and mayhap comicalness of 
the human face ; and for those who would live amid the 
sacred groves, beneath the holy sky, by the cool waters, 
in the pure sunshine of the poet’s fancy, there open in- 
vitingly the fairy palaces of Doughty and Fisher—not to 
forget Pratt, whose ‘ Destruction of Sodom,’ which is 
the subject of an evening exhibition, is one of the best 
paintings of the kind which has ever been in our city, 

Then there is Goodrich’s Arcade, containing a very 
pretty collection of prints, and some of the best paintings 
of the best. artists; for instance, ‘‘ The Torn Hat,"’ 
which all who saw it in our first Atheneum exhibition re- 
member with delight; and the Garden of Eden, two 
splendid and powerful pictures by Cole, presenting, by 
the creative power of genius, the blissful habitation our 
souls were made for and the malison of banishment 
which our vile passions have drawn, like a flaming 
sword, upon us. 

And there too is the Panorama of Mexico, in Peart 
Street, where one may step into the midst of the ‘ imperial 
city of the plain,’’ surrounded by its company of grand 








NEW PAPERS. 

One of the most promising hebdomadals that have 
lately appeared, among the multitude of ‘new papers,’ | 
is a publication, the first number of which has just reach- | 
ed us from New York. It is entitled ‘Tue Critic, | 
A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, | 
AND THE DRAMA ;” and is edited by William Leg- | 
get—a gentleman whose pleasing and fanciful produc- 
tions, in prose and verse, published in the late Souvenirs, 
and a volume of poems—* Leisure Hours at Sea,’’ have 
already given him a claim on the gratitude and support 
of those who love our youthful literature, and are dispos- 
ed to cherish it, The external and internal character of 
the present publieation is exceedingly creditable to the 
taste and talents of Mr. Leggett, The “ prefatory re- 
marks’’ are modest and judicious—such as will no doubt 
be abundantly confirmed by future numbers ; the reviews 
contained in the present are marked with asound and 
proper sense of the beautiful and excellent, discrimina- 
tion and independence. 

A short time since appeared Tar Sournern Lit- 
eRARY GAzeTTE, a monthly journal, published in 
Charleston, 8. C. of very considerable excellence, and 
worthy of extensive patronage. It is truly encouraging 
to. behold. such works multiplying about us; they are 


mountains which encircle it like giant guards, and look 
abroad over the rich pride and sun poured glory of the 


land of gold—and all this at a jump, as it were ;—there- 


by entirely obnubilating the wonderful properties of Pe- 
ter Schimel’s slippers. 

I had almost forgot te mention, what should not be 
forgotten, the view of the new Market, from the water, 
including the back of Long wharf, the shipping, &c.. 
which makes the drop scene of the Federal Street Thea- 
tre. This is truly a capital spétimen of panoramic paint- 
ing, and for breadth of perspective and correct drawing 
a work of great merit. The painter, Mr.. Salmon,.it is 
said, contemplates. undertaking a panorama of Boston; 
if he makes the attempt, he will undoubtedly suoceed,, 
and his labour be liberally rewarded. M. 











PORTLAND. 








Yanxer—at New-Yors. “ {> The Yankee 
is now printed in Boston,—Mr. Neal writing for it in 
Portland. If that paper in its migratory rambles should 
reach as far as this city, we think there is ‘+ metal 
sufficiently ‘* attractive’’ to confine it here. 

———_——“ Who would fardles bear, 


When he himself might his quieus make 
With a bare tedkin™ 


Who would wrangle with sectarians, and snarl and snap 





suse indications of national literary improvement. 








A with carping idiousness for a bone, when venison, 
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turtle, and freedom of opinion, can be obtained on:cheap- 
‘er terms elsewhere.’’ 

The above is from our brother Noan’s Enquirer, 
of New-York} and really it were enough to make a bo- 
dy’s mouth water, if he did not«~as 1 do—preter fish- 
and-potatoes, where he would be likely to do more 
good, to turtle and venison where he would be likely 
to do less. And as to what is there said about ‘‘ free- 
dom of opinion’’—a word of reply may be proper. If 
there ‘is not as much freedom of opinion here as at New 
York, or not so much as there ought to be,—then it is 
here that the Yankee ought to abide ; for it is here that 
just such a paper is wanted. 

To prove my sincerity,—allow me to inform my 
brother Noah, who knows well enough what an Editor 
who writes a tenth part as much as [ do will receive at 
New York, that I would rather remain here, on a salary 
of fiwe hundred dollars, which by the way is all that I 
have asked this year, than receive two thousand there. 
And yet I regard New York as the chief city of the new 
world, N. 











What a pity that in a town like ours, a sum of mo- 

ney for such a purpose could not be obtained. N. 
A CARD. 

Those young men of Portland, who had contemplat- 
ed forming a Band, tender their hearty thanks to the 
few who contributed to its aid, and inform them, that 
they have been compelled to relinquish their object, on 
account of the impossibility of obtaining a sufficient sub- 


scription. By vote of the Society, 
erenee 


. 


Portland, Nov. 3d, 1826. 





PORTLAND ARGUS, 

By the merest accident in the world, 1 have just 
met with an original specimen of what may be called 
with singular propriety, Argus literature. It would 
seem that Mr. Francis 0. J, Smith—editor, unless both 
parties are cruelly belied, of the Portland Argus, lately 
had the courage to deliver what he has now ‘the cour- 
age to call an oration. It has never beeo published in 
the usual way, by request, nor by particular desire, nor 
by the urgency of friends. No indeed—we may be 
sure of that; nor by the solicitation of a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose. But that the republicans of 
our country may not be left to grope their way forever 
through the thick and palpable darkness, which Mr 
Orator Smith has ventured to explore ; and thaf poster- 
ity may not be puzzled forever and ever to ascertain the 
authorship of the discourse ; nor the true wording of the 
fragments, which may survive all but ‘* the wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds,’’ the orator has oblig- 
ingly—most obligingly—and with a regard for the fu- 
ture, anda disregard of the present, worthy of all admi- 
tation,—published his sayings, paragraph by paragraph, 
in that renowned literary paper, the Portland Argus—of 
which he himself, the orator aforesaid, is the reputed 
editor ; reputed I say (for I should not like to be charg- 
ed with a libel on either party)—because if the star- 
shooting above and the portents and the-prodigies that 
have lately been observed below—the quaking of the 
earth and the roaring of the sea, are not generally mis- 
represented or misinterpreted, there can be no doubt of 
the fact that Mr. Francis 0. J. Smith és the editor of 
the aforesaid Argus. 

Unhappily for me, I had never met with—never 
heard of the publication alluded to—never suspected the 
author of such self-denial or magnanimity—till it was 
too late. And now, all that I have, is the conclusion, 
which so far from being enough to satisfy me, is only 
enough to show me what I have lost. But such has 


ever been my fate, as one Mr. Thomas Moore has pret- 
tily enough expressed it— 
"Twas ever thus—from childhood’s hour, 


lve seen my fondest h decay, 
never loved a tree hem ¢ ey 
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To gid me with its full black eye, 

But when it came to know me well 

Aad love me—it was sure to die, 
&e. ke. &r. 


But, whatever is, is right ; and so I shall try to 
bear my loss like a hero, and proceed to make the most 
of what | have left. 

The very first period, according to the deliberate 
emendation of the author, stands thus : 

**Qnce more the smiling countenance of domestic 
tranquillity was thought to resume her appropriate hab- |; 
itation among our citizens, and once more the hard vis- 
age of political collision was imagined to be banished | 
from the land. But alas ! 

There now—By the living jingo, isn’t that capital ? 
Once more the smiling countenance—of domestic tran- 
quillity—was thought—to resume—her—Stop, reader, 
stop, and put off your shoes and be hanged to you— 
don’t you see that Mr. Orator Smith says her, where 
every body else, even the greatest of them that have 
heretofore dealt in language, would say its ?—** Once 
more the smiling countenance was thought to resume 
her appropriate habitation (!) among our citizens ; and 
once more the hard visage of’’—of what, think you?— 
of politics, or strifo, or mischief?—no indeed, but “ the 
hard visage of political collision’’—there’s for you, my 
lad—** was imagined to be banished from the and. But 
alas !’’ 

That the readers of the Yankee and B, L. G. may 








ukfupt. Our young friend is a lawyer, and has read 
Cooper (1) to’somé purpose, you see. Show me another 
man of lis’ age; capable of perceiving that to strike at a 
man’s vitals is the way to make a bankrupt of him. 
Hurrah for Jackson ! K 

But again. ‘* The independence of that branch of 
government which embraces the immediate representa- 
tives of the people and upon which they rely as their 
grand banner against extravagance, corruption, oppres- 
sion and despotism, must have fallen a lamented victim’’ 
Stop reader : to know if a metaphor is good, you 
have only to make a picture of it—Now just imagine 
the independence of a branch that embraces the repre- 
sentation of a pecple, and upon which they rely asa 
barrier—becoming a lamented victim. (2). Is’nt it 
beautiful? Did you ever see any thing to compare with 
it, eave perhaps the celebrated figure of Castlereagh— 
“The fundamental feature upon which that question 


hinges ;’’ or the more celebrated poety of Lee, who 
Running full (iit against the sulijunctive mood, 
Beckoned to Charon and gave the cherge, 
To fatten padlocks on antarctic food,” ke. 
But Lee and Cadlereogh,* were they inferiors, 
Thy worth shall reach posterity’s posteriyrs.” 
Yet more. To show that our author is not a whit 
more backward in grammar than he is in poetry and 
rhetoric, let us try him there with a new probe. 


‘*But a change came over the scene once more. 

The wounded pride of disappointed ambition ceased not 

to rankle, nor the envenomed spirit of its party elements 

consented to be assuaged.”’ 
* * ’ 








not suspect’ me of sheer infatuation with regard to this 
extraordinary youth—for he is not more than six-or- 
eight-and-twenty at the outside—think of that, ye who 
make such a fuss about Sir Matthew Hale, Patrick Hen- 
ry and others, who did not begin their career till they 


O, J. Smith, is now,—allow me to give two or three 
more brief extracts—jewelry and gems, another might 
say ; but I scorn the use of sach unworthy forestalling 
epithets. I am not afraid to leave the reader to judge 
for himself, 
“And the al obligation of the lar branch of 
leged obliga popular 


government, to jay bare 


pleasure of the President, to the demands of diplomatié 


appoint, were bold encroachments upon the text of the 
constitution, which struck at the very vitals of the peo- 
ple’s sovereignty, and if successful, must have made their 
government 4 bankrupt, at the command of a single 
man.”’ 


There’s poetry for you—Hurrah for Jackson ! 
There’s what’ll make posterity open their eyes a few, 
when they are digging up the grave-stones, the tablets, 
the smothered libraries of our age, and the buried foun- 
dations of our strength, Hurrah for Jackson ! 

That I may not be charged with partiality howev- 
er, and that all may have an opportunity of seeing for 
themselves, how beautiful and clear, and how superior 
to tho old fashioned English of the old-fashioned writers 
of our language, all this is, 1 shall now try to render 
the passage into our every-day talk, leaving out, as I 





did in the translation of the other paragraph, whatever 
impedes the flow, or interferes with the sense of the 
words. 

The alleged obligation—of a branch—of govern- 
ment’’—Hereé you will observe that government is tipy- 
fied as a tree—to lay bare ‘“‘ the funds of a nation’’— 
That is, the alleged duty of a branch or part of a tree 
to lay bare the funds of a natien—*‘‘ were bold en- 
croachments upon the tezt of the constitution, which 
struck atthe very vitals of the people’s sovereignty, 
and, if successful, must have made their government a 
bankrupt.”’—In other words, if a branch, while trying 
to lay bare—i. e.—to uncover the funds of a nation— 
were successful in its encroachments upon the text of 
the constitution—which struck atthe very vitals of the 
people's sovere ignty—must have made their government 











were older than our prodigy—videlicit—Mr. Francis 


agents whom the President and Senute had seen fit to || 


a—a—what, reader, for a joe ?—a dead creature /—a 
| corpse !—no dear, a bankrupt—nothing more ; only a 


** Or fall back in full confidence upon our State 
| Governments, and with the dignity of that soverei 
power, which is inherent in the people, point tot 
monuments so happily marked and arranged in our con- 
| stitution, and say to our rulers, thus far shalt thow go, 
| and no farther,’ 
* Point to our Rulers and say, thus far shalt thow 
| go and no farther !’’ Bravo—Bravo—bring me anoth- 
er man with a tolerable education—any body who did 
| not leave off going to school, before he learnt his let~ 
| ters, with courage enough to say that. O, thou Rulers 
of our country !—that's what you don’t see every day ; 


~mation, ot the o not even in the orations of Daniel Webster, who 


says Him for Thou, ald Him for He. 


** Various incidental and transitory measures were 
| fomented to impede the progress of public business, and 
| r “ . 

| when our connexions with the belligerents of Europe 
were thrown into commotion, the worst obstacles that 
infernal obduracy could invent were placed in the way, 
to bring into disrepute the democratic administration of 
the triumphant party.”’ 

* * 





* * . + 

‘It was apprehended, on the contrary ;—I may 
say it was foretold by thousands, that the same cease- 
less desires for aggrandisement and dominftion, which 
rekindled into a wide spread flame of personal animosi- 
ty, and threatened to subvert the fundamental princi- 
ples of the constitution under pretence of supporting it, 
when Washington retired from the Presidency, would 
again break forth at some time or another, insome form 
or another, under some name or other, and, as in those 
days of trial, again rend asunder the strongest banda- 
| ges of social intercourse.” 

| Think of that, ye Bards and Sages of the time that 
is no more ! match that if ye can, you blockheads you ! 
And you, ye unborn giants of the future ; ye, who are to 
tread on the rocking battlements of our earth, and be- 
hold the sun, for the last time, set in blood—just imagine 
that ye were alive now, and that by turning a corner 
| just up here by the Court House, and peeping into a six~ 
penny law-trap, you might see the ‘author of that very 
passage—what would be your amazement, your conster- 
| nation—your——would not you expect all the neighbour- 
hood to be out with theit tin dippers—catching larks ? 

“ Ceaseless desires—kindled, into a flame—which 
threatens—under pretence of supporting—the constitu- 
tiou—wil fer revive in a new shape to rend asun- 
der the strongest bandages of social inter- 
course.” Hurrah for Jackson. N. 

Law. 


‘ ooper’ Sk . 

D Necker bupen rit thie, Tam not half satished with it, on 4 wd 
itover. Me. Smith isa blockhead, no doabi—contrary to my own 
hethisherto—end his style is exreediakly frorhy and sehoolboyish—bat in 

(Wo cases here T have gone a little too N 























This paper is published, not for any excellence of 
style or poetic beauty, but, as the lady says, for ‘‘ the 
truth of the description.”’ 


For the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette. 


The following lines were written in my Table-Book, 
(IL knew nothing about ‘* 4/bwms’’ then) eight or nine 
years since, by one who “‘ knows poetry,’’ and who has 
had a good deal to do in the ‘* Yankee’’—(not entirely 
in poetry though) unless I am very much mistaken. The 
truth (for who that has been present in a scattered coun- 
try settlement of New England during the funeral of a 
beloved :nember of their little society, on a hot, summer 
afternoon, has not seen, and heard, and felt, all that is 
here described—an universal sabbath, and universal 
sympathy?) the truth of the description has frequent- 
ly prompted me to desire its publication ; but the great- 
er, and what you might call the better part of it, having 
been so obliterate (by a common household accident) as 
to render it undecipherable, 1 feared to offend the au- 
thor by its appearance in its mutilated state. Should he 
however, feel any quickenjng of the pulse at the sight 
of the fragment, let him recollect he has not always con- 
sulted the author concerning what he has done with the 
ephemerick productions of 


THE VILLAGE FUNERAL. 


There was a sabbath in the heavens—the clouds 

Lay sleeping on the bosom of the sky ; 

And the hushed earth seemed listening to far worship : 
A soft cool shadow robed the distant wood ; 

A dusky light played on the dreaming lake ; 

The panting sheep pressed close beneath the clift, 
O’erhanging from the cold hill’s shadowy brow ; 

The dull slow ox forgot his toil, beneath 

The cool-clad oak ; the restive horse scarce raised 
His venging foot to crush the assaulting fly : 

The plough lay basking in the sun’s hot beams : 

No smoke rose curling from the cottage roof ; 

The forest music was a deep-toned dirge ; 

And straggling men walked thoughtfully along, 

And talked of “* her sweet look, and gentle heart ;”’ 
And women led their listening children by, 

And told them ** how she loved the poor, and gave 
Their babies playthings, and so made them good, 

And happy like, and tossed them in her hands, 

And made them ]augh—of how she watched the sick, 
And brought them wine and tried to make them well ; 
Of how her mother now would ery, when poor, 

Deaf Addy too is dead ; how she became 

Sick, melancholy like, and failed away 

And died, because poor George did die.”” 


Anon the sable coffin, borne by men, 
Of sorrowful aspect, moved slowly on. 
~ . * . * 





Very fair, andif I do not mistake, much to the | 


point. N. 

‘ For the Y. and B. L. G. 
A TREATISE ON ANGER. 

There is no man on this earth of ours, let him be 


blessed with everso much good nature, who does not at | 


times feel such a superfluity of ill humor, that he would 
willingly, for a small consideration, knock down his 


best friend, or beat soundly the wife of his bosom. If 


this is so, and few there are who have courage to say it 
is not so, all common-place railing against the noble 
passion of anger is very unwise and ought not to be 
countenanced by men of sense. We must, and we do, 
and we will continue to fly into a passion about a thou- 
sand indifferent or futile subjects, tulking very loudly, 
and may be, if given to profanity, swearing very broadly, 
and acting as if we would annihilate God’s creatures. I 
think this very childish, unworthy of dignified natures ; 
bat I think, further, when our good temper bursts out 
inte such volcanoes of passion, we had better let it rage 
on, and if we have a strong arm, it were best to knock 
down our antagonist, and thus gratify and put an end to 
our ill nature at once. For, abeve all others, I hate, 
or rather I pity the man, who husbands his detestable 
sneaking anger, treasuring up his wrath, till man evil 
hour he can pounce upon you and gratify his long smoth- 
ered resentment ; revenging himself for a by-gone fault 
for which you had forgiven yourself, and thought alas! 
you had long ago been forgiven. It is not jo with your 
good hearted, passionate man. In his rage he thinks 


you a monster, and all the unpleasing parts, or as 
Shakspea ~ has it, the ‘ seamy side’ of his disposition 
rises to outward view, supplying him with a great many 
harsh epithets, unkind to you, still more unkind to him- 
self, which he lavishes upon you as he was wont to do 
his former kindnesses, till anger suddealy gives his arm 






THE YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


la great blow with her bloody fist, which he transfers to 
| your face, and causes you to roll your corporeal system 
on the floor or in the gutter as the case may be. But 
then in a few minutes, after his blood has resumed its 
accustomed channels, he looks on your pale and perhaps 
| bloody face, thinks of your former friendship, the many 
| favors you have rendered him, and how, perchance, 
| you stood by his side when there was no eye to pity and 
no arm to save ; he considers that the provocation was 
trifling, that his taunts were bitter, and that though you 
| have called him a fool or a liar, you did not think so in 
| your heart—and had an hundred enemies approached 
| him at that time, you had been his guard and defender 
while life’s springs played within you, and thrown your 
| falling body *twixt him and his assailants when life’s 
| pulses were ceasing to beat. And you feel badly, very 
badly—but your wounds are all coporeal. He has man- 
gled your earthly clod, but what despite has he done to 
his own pure spirit?) How will he turn his feelings into 
their accustomed channels ?—How repair the injury 
done to a beloved friend? How soothe his wounded 
spirit ?—Alas ! there is no balm in Gilead for him.—And 
when at last you throw open your arms and enfbrace 
him, and he feels your heart beating forgivingly against 
his own broken one, then—even then—you are heaping 
coals of fire on his head. This is the sovereign cure for 
| the outbreakings of passion, worth a hundred treatises 
on the subject ; and, reader, if you have ever abused your 
best friend, you will confess to me that your ill treat- 





injure another in any way, without giving himself a 
| wound which time, with its all-effacing fingers, can hard- 
ly wear away.—Therefore, reader, do not get foolishly 
angry ; but should you be so unwise, pursue the sudden 
course above mentioned, and your repentance will not 
be slow in coming. And, if your friend make an inroad 
upon your peace ; I intreat you as a wise man not to 
return railing for railmg ; heap not injury upon insult, 
give not blow for blow, but submit yourself cheerfully, 
quietly and calmly. His passion will soon be dissipat- 
ed, your wounds, time and a good constitution will 
quickly repair ; but neither time, nor place, your free 





he once insulted and trampled upon one with as honest 
a heart, sympathies as pure, feelings as sensitive as him- 
self—one of the same blood, kin, country, whom he 
should have loved and cherished as brother loves and 
cherishes brother. 





Our correspondents below puzzle us. The proprie- 
tors ofthe Y. & B, L.G. are not the original proprie- 
| tors of the B. J. ; they never received a farthing of the 
cush alluded to: they have contracted not to return 
the money to those who are dissatisfied, but to supply 
those who are satisfied with the marriage of the Y. and 
B. L. G. with the B.J. ‘Still however, if the gentle- 
men whose names are below will be good enough to 
signify what paper they mean by the Ladies’ Literary 
Gazette of our place—whether they mean Mrs. Hale’s 
excellent Magazine, which appears monthly, or Mrs. 
Ware’s Bower of Taste, which is worthy of encourage- 


ment from any Bachelor, the original proprietor of | 


the B. J» will undoubtedly take pleasure in making the 
Bachelors’ offer, without an hour’s delay. N. 
Lexington, 13th October, 1828. 
Messrs. Epirors, 


Gentlemen—We are duly in receipt of your valua- | 


the literary paper in place of the Bachelors’ Journal.— 
With all due deference to the standing and character 
of your paper, we beg leave to remonstrate against be- 
ing transferred like a parcel of swine, without being 
heard, or having any thing to do or say in the matter. 

We therefore claim the right of bachelors and free- 
men, in making our own selection to pass off our lone- 
some winter evenings ; we were really sadly disappoint- 
ed in the premature extinction or amalgamation of our 
paper in another—for we had fondly hoped we were 
aiding in founding a head in the establishment of the 
Bachelors’ Journal, which would have proved'a beacon 
and rallying point to all of those solitary beings known 
and distinguished as men of single blessedness, and 
which might have kept in being a few years longer 
many of the fraternity, in their declining years, while 
troubled with the gout or the bluwes.—But alas! all our 
fondly cherished hopes have been blighted ; and our 
airy dreams of pleasure bave vanished, like the morning 
'dews, in the very germ of our anticipation. As our 
hopes are now thwarted, we have concladed, the head 


ment stung yourself like an adder, and that no man can | 





being lopped off, the body will also perish—and on ma- 
ture deliberation have determined to take warning in 
due season. We therefore beg to be transferred to the 
Ladies’ Literary Gazette of your place—wherein we 
hope to solace ourselves for the loss of the Bachelors’ 
Journal ; and have no doubt you will cheerfully aid in 
our request, in transferring us into the arms of the fair, 
whom we are doomed to sue to, and where we hope ity 
never was found wanting for recreant knights hes 
convinced of their errors. 
We have paid in advance to the tate B. J. We ex- 
pect the amount of services rendered to be deducted 
and the balance handed over to the aforesaid paper. 


Yours truly, &c. 


J. G. 
W. H. 
W.#H.S. 


_ PS. If you have no paper conducted by the la- 
dies, we will stick to yours for the present. 


Bachelors of Lexington. 





Gymwnasta. These admirable institutions are mul- 
tiplying on every side of us. The fever and flourish 
having subsided, people are now beginning to look so- 
berly into their advantages, to pursue the exercises for 
sobriety and health in a sober and healthy manner. 
Already do we see academies, not to say colleges, 


| preparing in the very outset of their career for the im- 














forgiveness, his own conscience, nor future injuries nor || 
future favors can ever wipe away the recollection that | 


| provement of the physical nature of man. The follow- 
|| ng extracts are from the prospectus of a superb estab- 
|| lishment founded by the Rev. R. W. Bailey, and R. L. 
HI Dana, at Rice Creek Springs, 8S. C.— 

\| After speaking of the studies which are to be pur- 
|, sued by the pupils, the reverend gentlemen say—* Their 
|| health will be preserved by the salubrity of the situa- 
|| tion, by the utmost cleanliness in their rooms and per- 
| sons, and especially, by that wholesome physical disei- 
| pline in gymnastic and military exercise, which will cul- 
tivatet manly deportment, give strength and energy to 
the constitution, and restore the scholar to his studies 
with renewed relish and vigor.” * * * “* 4 Department 
of Military Science and Physical Education, embra- 
cing the principles and practice of the Military Science, 
Gymnastics, and all that relates to health and Physcial 
Education. All the students of suitable age will be 
| formed into a military corps for stated drill and disci- 
| pline. This is designed to add one profitable variety to 
the department of Exercise and Physical Education, 
while it imparts a practical knowledge im a science inti- 
mately connected with the duty of every American citi- 
zen. A regular and systematic course of exercise will be 
practised by every student, in which due regard will be 
had to his former habits, particular constitution, and the 
wishes or directions of his parents.’’ 





‘ ERRORS IN Y. & B. L. G.—No. 45. 


Page 354, col. 2. For “a talkative iguorant fellow, celebrated for 
never talking”—read a garrulous ignorant fellow, celebrated for never 
talking. 355,col.1. “ Neither of these three,” false English. 355, col. 3. 
For “ insurrection,” read insinuation: for or, read nor. 357, col. 4. For 
| “IL do not say, or meant to say, read, I do not say, nor mean to say. For 
“the more shadow,” read the more shadowy. Col. 2. Omit the inverted 
| commas to “the study which every well educated man of our country, 
| whatever may be his profession.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Communication from Hallowell is inadmissible on two grounds. 1. 
It is anonymous, while it attacks one who is not. 2. It is rude and im- 
proper. ” 


L. D—X. Yankee— “— — —” next week. Others in their turn. 
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